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O/i  /  Nature's  noblest  gift,  my  gray  goose  quill; 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will. 

-BYRON 
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attergloto 

The  glowing  sun  sinks  slowly  down  to  rest, 
The  western  skies  are  bathed  in  purple  light, 
The  little  bird  seeks  refuge  in  the  nest, 
The  shadows  fall,  the  world  is  still — 'tis  night. 
Behold,  afar  and  near,  all  nature  sleeps. 
My  heart  alone  is  filled  with  vague  unrest, 
And  sweetly  sad,  its  useless  vigil  keeps, 
And  yearneth  all  in  vain  for  dear  Celeste. 
But  yesterday  her  fair  form  graced  this  earth, 
And  by  its  beauty  shamed  the  very  flowers; 
Yet  now  the  golden  sound  of  her  sweet  mirth 
But  memory  is:  Farewell,  oh  happy  hours! 
So  since  grim  time  her  death  would   not  defer, 
Let  me  too  die,  that  I  may  be  with  her! 

Duncan  Scarborough. 
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i 

WAS  one  of  a  house  party 
at  Grasmere,  the  country 
seat  of  Mrs.  Bert  Van 
Thorp.  As  we  left  the 
grounds  and  took  the  path  leading  to 
the  woods,  I  had  fully  made  up  my 
mind  to  propose  marriage  to  Kate  be- 
fore we  returned. 

I  was  not  in  love  with  her,  nor,  so 
far  as  I  know,  was  she  with  me,  but 
we  were  both  getting  along  in  years, 
both  inclined  to  matrimony,  and  neith- 
er of  us  up  to  that  time  had  found  our 
affinity — perhaps  we  may  have  become 
a  little  weary  with  the  search. 

Why  not  close  a  contract  on  the  bas- 
is of  mutual  advantages?  With  this 
end  in  view,  I  called  a  halt  at  the  stile, 
and  we  sat  down.  That  I  might  be 
the  more  at  my  ease,  I  loaded  my 
pipe  and  felt  for  my  match  box. 
It  was  gone! 

I  stood  up  and  ran  my  hands  hur- 
riedly through  all  my  pockets,  though 
I  knew  perfectly  well  that  such  a  quest 
was  useless.  It  should  have  been  in 
my  fob  pocket,  for  there  I  always  car- 
ried it,  and  there  I  could  have  sworn  I 
last  put  it. 

So  great  was  my  anxiety,  that  all 
thoughts  of  the   proposal   fled,   and   I 
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hastened  back  to  the  house,  dragging 
the  half  reluctant  Kate  after  me. 

To  be  sure,  she  knew  something  of 
the  history  of  the  match  box — how 
highly  I  valued  it — but,  possibly  divin- 
ing my  intent,  she  was  not  wholly  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  such  a  rush. 

An  exhaustive  search  of  the  prem- 
ises availed  nothing,  and  in  much  per- 
turbation I  sought  my  room  eager  to 
be  alone.  The  box  had  been  given  me 
by  Doctor  Bowdoin,  my  one  friend  of 
a  life  time,  the  only  man  who  had  ev- 
er been  to  me  as  Jonathan  to  David, 
for  his  love  surpassed  the  love  of 
women.  How  vividly  it  all  came  back! 
We  sat  in  his  library  far  into  the  night. 
The  room,  adorned  with  rare  antiques, 
collected  by  the  Doctor  during  his  long 
residence  in  India,  had  a  really  Orient- 
al atmosphere. 

Our  conversation  that  night  covered 
a  wide  range,  from  matrimony  to  im- 
mortality. The  Doctor  chided  me 
somewhat  playfully  for  my  celibacy, 
then  he  dwelt  with  deep  earnestness 
on  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
soul  independent  of  the  body,  advanc- 
ing those  arguments  with  which  his 
long  researches  into  the  occult  philoso- 
phies of  the  East  had  made  him  familiar. 

At  length,  taking  from  a  cabinet, 
which  was  always  under  lock  and  key, 
a  small  silver  box  of  unique  design,  he 
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said,  "This  is  my  most  sacred  relic. 
It  has  a  history  of  which  I  am  permit- 
ted to  give  you  but  a  part.  It  was 
once  the  property  of  a  Hindu  priest 
who  officiated  at  a  temple  sacred  to 
the  God  of  marriage,  in  a  remote  part 
of  northern  India.  To  this  shrine 
came  all  those  who  besought  the  aid 
of  the  God  in  their  search  for  a  spouse. 

At  the  death  of  the  priest,  so  the 
tradition  ran,  this  box  was  buried  with 
him,  but  afterwards  appeared  on  the 
altar  of  the  God,  where  it  was  at  once 
recognized  and  venerated.  I  am  going 
to  give  you  this  box,  and  that  you  may 
always  carry  it  on  your  person,  I  want 
you  to  use  it  as  a  match  box.  It  may 
prove  of  even  greater  service." 

A  few  days  later,  I  received  a  tele- 
gram announcing  Doctor  Bowdoin's 
sudden  death.  Thus  ended  my  friend's 
mortal  existence,  but  for  more  than  a 
year  no  day  had  passed  that  I  did  not 
entertain  some  thought  of  him — his 
search  for  esoteric  truth;  his  eagerness 
to  see  me  happily  married;  his  last 
words,  uttered,  I  became  convinced, 
under  a  premonition  of  his  impending 
end. 

Perplexity  over  the  unaccountable 
disappearance  of  the  gift,  as  well  as 
grief  at  its  loss,  so  preyed  upon  my 
mind,  that  I  was  glad  of  the  first  op- 
portunity to  cut  short  my  visit  and  re- 
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turn  to  town,  unmindful  to  the  last  of 
the  expectant  Kate. 

II 

I  had  been  wandering  about  the 
Mediterranean  during  the  winter 
months,  and  falling  in  with  a  company 
of  Virginians  at  Cairo,  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  join  them  on  a  trip  up  the 
Nile.  After  dining  at  the  Hotel  Luxor 
at  Karnak  with  my  new  made  friends, 
we  adjourned  to  the  gardens  of  that 
famous  caravansary,  for  coffee. 

The  date  was  March  20,  1914. 

Who  that  has  seen  these  gardens  by 
night — the  veritable  gardens  of  Allah — 
can  ever  forget  them!  The  stately 
royal  palms,  flecked  by  the  moonlight, 
bending  and  gleaming  over  walks  and 
arbors  warm  with  flowers;  the  air  soft 
as  velvet  and  sensuous  with  perfume; 
the  conscious  presence  of  the  pale 
shades  that  thronging  haunt  the  ruins 
of  their  once  mighty  temples;  brood- 
ing over  and  permeating  all,  the  immut- 
able mystery  and  enticement  of  the 
desert. 

We  were  discussing  our  coffee  when 
I  seem  dimly  to  recall  a  figure  dressed 
in  flowing  robes,  making  his  way  in 
our  direction  through  the  groups  of 
persons  seated  about  the  area  in  front 
of  the  hotel.  I  was  not  conscious  of 
his  presence,  however,  until  he  stood 
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by  my  side  and  said,  in  clean  cut  Eng- 
lish, "This  is  your  match  box."  I 
looked  into  the  face  of  a  man  perhaps 
thirty-five  years  old.  His  olive  com- 
plexion stood  out  in  contrast  with  his 
white  turban.  The  features  were  reg- 
ular, dignified,  and  benign. 

Mechanically  taking  the  box  in  my 
hand,  I  stared  at  it  with  wonder,  then, 
turning  to  my  companions,  I  exclaimed, 
"My  God,  this  is  my  match  box  that  I 
lost  in  Lenox  last  September!"  In- 
credulity was  written  upon  their  faces 
as  they  sat  speechless,  gazing  at  the 
box.  Then  one  of  the  party  said, 
"You  took  too  much  wine  at  dinner. 
It  has  gone  to  your  head." 

But,  I  insisted,  somewhat  excitedly, 
"This  is  my  match  box.  Do  you 
think  I  could  mistake  this  design?  See, 
there  is  the  dent  in  it  caused  by  the 
butt  of  my  rifle,  while  hunting  in  Mexi- 
co. I'll  prove  it  to  you  conclusively. 
Once  in  snapping  the  cover  down,  I  set 
the  matches  afire.  If  this  is  my  box, 
you  will  find  it  black  inside,  where  the 
blaze  smoldered."  I  opened  the  box. 
It  was  even  as  I  had  said. 

I  turned  to  ask  the  stranger  how  he 
had  come  into  possession  of  my  box. 
He  was  gone.  Absorbed  in  its  identi- 
fication, no  one  had  seen  him  take  his 
leave. 

"May  I  look  at  the  box?"  asked  the 
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young  woman  who  sat  opposite  me  at 
the  table.  I  handed  it  to  her.  For  a 
moment  it  lay  in  contact  with  her  hand 
and  mine,  then  dropped  to  the  table  as 
we  sat  spellbound,  looking  into  one  an- 
other's eyes. 

That  woman  is  now  my  wife. 

Some  weeks  later,  a  letter  reached 
me,  postmarked  Delhi,  India,  March 
20.     An  excerpt  from  it  ran  as  follows: 

'Has  Dr.  Bowdoin  communicated 
with  you  yet?  I  shall  expect  to  hear 
that  he  has,  and  at  about  this  date.' 

Edgar  O.  Achorn. 
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Cfte  dbiUMns 

Who  rides  through  wind  and  night  so  wild? 
It  is  a  father  with  his  child; 
Closely  he  folds  the  boy  in  his  arm, 
He  holds  him  safely,  keeps  him  warm. 

"My  son,  what  terror  clouds  thy  brow?" 
"Ah,  see'st  thou  not,  father,  the  Erl-King  now? 
The  Erl-King  with  his  crown  and  train?" 
"My  son  it  is  but  fine-spun  rain." 

"Ah  charming  boy,  come  go  with  me! 

Some  pretty  games  I  will  play  with  thee; 

On  my  beach  many  gay-colored  blooms  unfold! 

My  mother  has  many  a  robe  of  gold." 

"Father,  father,  and  dost  thou  not  hear, 

What  the  Erl-King  is  whispering    soft   in    my 

ear?" 
"Be  calm,  my  son,  tremble  not  so; 
There  did  but  a  wind  through  the  dead  leaves 

blow." 

"Come,  pretty  boy,  wilt  go  with  me? 
My  daughters  are  ready  to  wait  upon  thee; 
My  daughters  their  midnight  dance  will  keep, 
They  shall  rock  thee  and  dance  and  sing  thee 
to  sleep." 

"Ah,  father,  my  father,  and  seest  thou  not  there 
The  Erl-King's  daughters  in  their  gloomy  lair?" 
"I  see  well  enough,  my  son,  my  dear; 
There  loom  but  the  willows,  aged  and  drear." 

"I  love  thee,  thy  beauty  hath  ravished  me   quite; 
And   com'st  thou   not  freely,  I'll  take  thee  by 

might." 
"See  father,  my  father,  he  seizes  my  arm! 
The  Erl-King  has  hurt  me,  has  done  me  a  harm!" 
The  father  puts  spur  to  his  steed  in  alarm, 
The  child  is  groaning  aloud  on  his  arm, 
He  reaches  the  castle  in  anguish  and  dread; 
But  there  in  his  arms  the  child  lay  dead. 

Goethe. 
H.  W. 
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€be  jFinal  Judgement 

ITHOUT,  everything  lay 
under  the  influence  of  the 
Spring  night,  from  the  tiniest 
blade  of  grass  to  the  most 
stolid  ox,  it  was  felt.  White  magic 
was  thick  on  the  land. 

And  within  was  Spring  in  the  heart 
and  home  of  man.  In  a  cradle,  lay  two 
new-born  infants,  and,  beside  them,  on 
a  bed,  the  Mother  smiling.  But,  as 
she  gazed,  she  did  not  see  two  figures 
which  entered  the  room.  One  was  very 
fair  and  brilliant,  and  the  World  called 
her  Success.  The  other  was  dark  and 
sombre,  and  the  World  called  her  Fail- 
ure. 

The  two  figures  approached  and 
stood  on  either  side  of  the  bed. 

And  the  one  whose  name  was  Suc- 
cess touched  one  of  the  infants,  and, 
as  she  did  so,  the  rays  of  the  moon, 
streaming  through  the  window,  fell  on 
the  child's  face. 

And  Failure  touched  the  other  child, 
and  its  face  clouded  and  it  whimpered 
softly.  But  Failure  pointed  out  of  the 
window  at  the  stars,  almost  hidden  by 
the  brilliance  of  the  moon,  and  the 
child's  face  grew  calm. 

The  years  rolled  by,  and  the  children 
grew. 

One  was  strong  and  tall.     His  laugh- 
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ter  was  infectious.  He  had  the  air  of 
a  young  god.  When  his  fellows  play- 
ed at  their  sports,  it  was  he  who  was 
their  leader.  When  the  neighbors 
wanted  to  sight  a  model  youth,  it  was 
to  him  they  pointed.  He  was  his  fath- 
er's pride. 

The  other  was  slight  and  shy.  His 
face  forever  wore  a  look  of  sadness. 
His  fellows  thought  him  queer  and  cold 
because  he  would  wander  the  fields 
alone,  listening  to  the  songs  of  birds, 
gathering  the  gaily  colored  flowers, 
and  gazing  by  night  at  the  echoless 
stars. 

When  they  came  to  manhood,  their 
paths  grew  still  further  apart. 

One  lived  in  a  great  house  upon  a 
hill.  He  seemed  to  care  for  naught 
but  money  and  power.  Servants  an- 
swered his  every  beck.  The  rooms 
were  silent  that  he  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  his  great  thoughts,  and  gor- 
geous that  they  might  reflect  the  glory 
of  their  master.  He  sat  in  the  high 
councils  of  his  city.  People  fawned 
upon  him,  and  everything  that  he 
touched  seemed  to  turn  to  gold. 

And  in  a  secluded  little  valley  dwelt 
his  brother.  His  abode  was  a  humble 
cottage  over-run  with  vines.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  fail  that  he  attempted. 
Fate,  with  stern  hand  and  averted 
face,  knocked  down  whatever  he  tried 
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to  accomplish;  but  as  often  he  picked 
up  the  shattered  piece  and  tried  anew. 
The  Wolf  was  never  far  from  his  door, 
but  within  the  laughter  of  his  children 
filled  the  rooms  by  day  and  night. 
Few  even  knew  that  he  dwelt  there, 
but  he  wrote  of  the  wonders  that  he 
alone  could  see  and  was  content. 

When  the  shadows  of  Life  began  to 
fall,  the  rooms  of  the  great  house  on 
the  hill  assumed  a  sombre  tone.  The 
wind  howled  mournfully  about  it  at 
night.  And  the  old  man  who  sat  by 
the  fire  in  the  gaunt  hall  did  not  seem 
so  joyous  as  in  the  first  flush  of  youth. 
His  voice  grew  querulous.  The  frothy 
joys  and  tinsel  honors  began  to  seem 
empty.  The  gold  in  his  hands  seemed 
turning  to  dross,  and  he  had  a  suspi- 
cion that  there  was  something  in  Life 
that  he  had  missed.  One  day  he  fell 
ill.  The  next  he  died.  And  even  as 
he  lay  stark  in  the  chamber  above,  his 
heirs  were  fighting  over  his  possess- 
ions in  the  room  below.  They  gave 
him  a  great  burial  and  wept  bitterly — 
and  forthwith  forgot  him. 

And  the  rooms  of  the  little  cot  in 
the  valley  seemed  to  grow  more  sun- 
ny as  the  years  went  by.  For  in  the 
heart  of  the  poor  man  had  grown  up  a 
serene  and  luminous  peace,  born  of 
the  contemplation  of  eternal  verities. 
There  was  a  quiet  light  in  his  eye  that 
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drew  all  men  to  him.  The  tree  that 
had  been  seasoned  by  the  cold  blasts 
of  adversity  was  bearing  sweet  fruit. 
And  when  the  time  came  for  him  to 
leave  for  fields  of  wider  activity,  his 
friends  were  all  about  him  to  bid  him 
''Godspeed."  Their  hearts  were  sad 
for  they  knew  that  it  would  be  many 
a  long  weary  year  before  the  world 
again  saw  his  like.  But  their  hopes 
were  high  for  they  knew  his  spirit 
could  not  die. 

A  century  and  more  passed,  and,  as 
one  of  the  descendants  of  the  great 
man  was  passing  his  tomb,  he  said* 
"Whose  is  this  monument?"  And  his 
companion  made  answer,  "Truly,  I 
know  not."  But  the  songs  of  the 
poor  man  lived  in  the  homes  and  on 
the  lips  of  his  countrymen.  Mothers 
crooned  them  to  the  babes  in  their 
arms;  lovers  sang  them  to  their  sweet- 
hearts. And  they  cheered  the  hearts 
of  brave  men  as  they  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  an  empire  the  world  over. 

Erik  Achorn. 
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Cfte  Desert 

You  would  not  love  her 

Who  never  discover 

The  beauty  and  glory  of  life — 

Here  in  the  cities 

Where  hopes  and  pale  pities 

Grow  sick,  or  complain  of  the  strife. 

Unless  you  can  turn  from  her  silks  to  her  sands 
And  live  with  the  love  of  her  desolate  lands 
And  fight  with  the  fighters  and  blister  your  hands, 
You  never  could  know  how  to  hate  her,  and  so  of 
course  you  never  would  love  her. 

There's  a  land  that  you'll  love 

By  her  bright  stars  above. 

You'll  leave,  and  comeback,  for  ycu  must — 

You'll  hate  all  the  hell  of  it, 

Love  just  the  smell  of  it, 

And  that's  only  sage — brush  and  dust. 

You'll  go,  and  return 

For  your  sick  heart  will  burn; 

You'll  hate  it,  and  yield  to  the  spell  of  it. 

Then  come,  oh!  come  away 

To  a  brighter,  cleaner  day 

And  a  tent  that's  pitched  beyond  the  setting 
sun. 

In  the  peace  that  follows  after 

Toiling  days  is  ringing  laughter 

And  a  glowing  joy,  new-won    and  just    be- 
gun. 

F.  R.  Jr. 
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Co  JI3 

The  sad-eyed,  holy  ones  cry  out  on  thee, 
But  thou  hast  been  my  friend. 

Ah,  should  I  then  a  heartless  traitor  be, 
Thy  virtues  not  defend? 

Blind  fools  have  called  thee  sorceress,  and  worse; 

But  they  can  never  know 
How  weary  men,  weighed  down  by  worry's  curse, 

To  thee  for  comfort  go. 

How  bright  the  quiet  hours  have  been,  my  queen, 

In  thy  sweet  company! 
Thou  hast  the  sovereign  power,  O  Nicotine, 

From  petty  cares  to  free. 

H.  W. 
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Cbe  Strategist 

ISS  Bayle  was  superb  in  a 
bathing-suit;  the  entire  sum- 
mer colony  acknowledged 
it,  and  frankly  stared  with 
admiration  when  she  took  her  daily 
dip.  But  this  did  not  entirely  satisfy 
the  fair  maid.  Certainly  it  was  most 
agreeable  to  be  the  object  of  so  much 
attention,  yet  Honora  was  romantic, 
hopelessly  romantic,  and  the  one  great, 
ardent  wish  of  her  life  was  that  a  man 
— the  man,  preferably  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  world — should  rescue  her 
from  a  situation  of  peril  so  that  she 
might  offer  him  her  heart  and  soul. 

Today  she  had  decided  to  act  strateg- 
ically. It  was  wonderful  weather, 
clear  and  sunny,  and  along  the  beach 
strolled  quite  a  number  of  good-look- 
ing men,  with  practically  all  of  whom 
Honora  was  unacquainted.  But  such 
a  trifle  could  not  deter  her  one  whit 
from  her  well-planned  purpose.  She 
plunged  gracefully  into  the  foam-cap- 
ped breakers. 

The  watchers  were  rather  alarmed 
to  see  Miss  Bayle  swim  so  much  far- 
ther out  than  was  her  custom;  several 
tried  to  call  to  her,  but  their  voices 
died  away  in  their  throats  when  they 
heard   an   agonized  scream   from    the 
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swimmer's  lips  and  saw  the  lithe  form 
disappear  beneath  the  waves. 

Instantly  confusion  reigned.  Shrieks 
and  calls  for  "Life-boats!  Life-boats!" 
filled  the  air;  the  water  fairly  swarmed 
with  prospective  rescuers;  but  one 
man  was  far  ahead  of  all  the  others. 
With  strong,  swift  strokes  he  reached 
Honora  who,  apparently,  was  trying 
feebly  to  tread  water  and  breathing 
heavily,  and,  despite  the  burden  of  her 
weight,  managed  to  keep  the  two  of 
them  afloat  until  the  lifeboats  came 
up. 

?fC  tt  5j£  5jC 

When,  a  few  hours  later,  Honora, 
dressed  and  outwardly  composed,  was 
sitting  in  the  deserted  library,  her  res- 
cuer, passing  the  door  and  seeing  the 
solitary  figure,  stopped  and  came 
toward  her.  She  looked  at  him  and 
her  heart  beat  wildly,  he  was  hand- 
some; oh,  far  handsomer  than  she  had 
ever  hoped  for  in  the  wildest  dreams 
of  her  imagination — 

"Are  you  quite  recovered?"  he  in- 
quired politely. 

Honora's  hesitation  was  only  mo- 
mentary; then  she  rose  and  threw  her 
arms  around  the  neck  of  the  startled 
man. 

"Oh,"  she  whispered  in  melting 
tones,  "you  saved  my  life,  you  saved 
my  life.     It  belongs  to  you  alone;  it  is 
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yours.  How  many  long  years  I  have 
waited,  and  now  at  last  you  have 
come,  my  hero." 

He  looked  at  her  in  the  utmost  per- 
plexity, then,  gently  disengaging  her 
arms  as  one  would  those  of  a  too-im- 
pulsive child: 

"Pardon  me,  my  wife  is  waiting  for 
me  on  the  veranda.  I'm  glad  you  are 
better." 

As  Honora  drove  furiously  away 
from  the  hotel  the  next  day,  she  learn- 
ed from  the  chauffeur  that  her  rescuer 
was  the  only  married  man  in  the  entire 
beach  colony. 

Lowery  A.  Bigger s  '17 
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O  Sirmio,  thou  very  pearl  of  isles, 

And  limpid  lakes  and  far  resounding  sea 

That  twin-realmed   Neptune   holds    in    mighty 

sway: 
What  joy  and  gladness  dost  thou  give  to  me 
Scarce  knowing  that  Bithynian  fields  are  left 
And  that  secure  I  thee  behold  again. 
O  what  can  give  more  joy,  all  cares  aside, 
Than  when  the  weary  mind  casts  off  its  weight, 
And  worn  with  toil  of  road  I  near  my  hearth 
And  rest  my  heavy  limbs  on  longed-for  couch? 
Kail,  lovely  isle,  and  for  your  lord  rejoice; 
Be  glad,  O  gentle  waves  of  Lydian  lake; 
O  smile,  whate'er  of  mirth  there  is  at  home. 


jFrater,  a&e  atque  $ale 

Through  many  lands  and  over  seas  conveyed 
I  come,  dear  brother,  to  these  wretched  rites, 
That  I  may  pay  the  lasts  respects   to  Death 
And  vainly  call  upon  your  silent  soul, 
Since  Fortune  has  removed  you  far  away, 
Alas,  poor  brother,  snatched  unworthily. 
Receive,  now,  bathed  in  my  fraternal  tears 
These  things  which  in  the  ancient  use  of  home 
Are  sadly  given  o'er  to  final  rites, 
And,  brother  dear,  forever  fare  thee  well. 

Catullus. 

C.  H.  C. 
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C&e  ©IaD  jFigbt 

straining,  bending  figure  of 
a  man  astride  a  maddened 
bronco,  and  a  laughing  crowd 
is  watching,  as  man  and 
horse  whirl  madly  up  the  deserted 
street  of  a  Western  mining  town — the 
horse  plunges,  or  dashes  wildly  for  sev- 
eral yards,  only  to  stop  with  a  snap, 
or  leap  into  the  air  and  come  down 
stiff-legged;  the  face  of  the  man  is 
flushed,  but  he  rides  like  a  god,  stern 
unconquerable.  The  dashes  of  the 
bronco  become  shorter,  his  nostrils 
flare  with  the  gasping  puffs  of  his 
breath,  the  proud  head  droops  a  little. 
Then  it  is  lifted  high  again,  and  the 
mad  contest  is  renewed ;  blood  spurts 
from  the  nose  of  the  rider,  blood 
bursts  from  his  ears — but  the  reins  are 
never  slacked.  Now  the  angry  mane 
tosses  less  violently  beneath  him,  the 
strong  limbs  quiver,  and  no  longer  leap; 
the  regal  spirit  is  tamed,  submissive. 
The  fight  is  over.  The  rider  is  no 
longer  grim,  he  slips  painfully  to  the 
ground,  and  pauses  to  cheer  the  broken 
spirit  of  his  horse  with  a  caress  as 
gentle  as  a  woman's.  His  body  is  all 
a  crying  pain,  his  bloody  head  throbs 
and  aches  until  he  is  dizzy,  he  holds 
himself  on  his  unsteady  legs  by  all  the 
effort   of  his  failing  will;  the  cheering 
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crowd  swims  before  his  eyes  or  seems 
to  dance  madly  and  uncertainly  above 
and  about  him.  But  they  shall  not  see 
the  pain,  nor  call  his  victory  a  glorious 
thing.  He  turns  slowly  and  with  a 
smile,  "He's  not  bad — jes'  a  little 
rough.      Playful    is    all." 

Bravado?  Yes,  and  pride,  for  all  it  is 
unrevealed.  But  it  is  the  heart  of  youth 
— the  glory  of  the  West.  On  the  mor- 
row, or  when  his  bruised  body  has  re- 
covered, the  rider  will  take  hammer  and 
drill  and  lean  against  the  hard  face  of  a 
slope  in  one  of  the  mines  that  dot  the 
circling  hills.  He  will  toil  for  long  hours 
by  the  half-light  of  a  wavering  candle, 
his  only  company  the  eternal  gray  wall 
of  rock  around  and  ahead  of  him,  and 
the  steady  tap  of  his  hammer  on  the 
burrowing  drill.  Then  he  will  climb 
out  into  the  light  of  late  afternoon, 
cook  his  barren,  greasy  supper,  and  go 
to  his  weary  sleep.  And  the  next  day, 
he  will  do  exactly  the  same — and  thus 
for  many  days.  He  will  make  count- 
less pannings,  and  never  find  a  "color." 
Then  he  will  curse  and  try  again  to  find 
the  elusive  fortune  that  he  knows  is 
hidden  just  below  the  last  stroke  of 
his  pick  and  drill,  but  which  he  can 
never  find. 

Yet,  and  this  is  the  wonder  of  the 
West,  his  fight  is  a  glad  fight,  and,  if 
you  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  the  un- 
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kind  fortune  of  life,  he  will  say,  per- 
haps, with  a  familiar  slow  smile,  "Oh, 
not  bad— jes'  a  little  rough.  Playful  is 
all." 

F.   R.  Jr. 


JFitrtatton 

If  you  ask  my  hand  and  heart, 
"Lost  are  both,"  I'll  surely  vow. 
For  my  heart  you  have  at  start 
If  you  ask  my  hand  and  heart; 
And  as  for  the  other  part 
Foolish!  that  you're  holding  now — 
If  you  ask  my  hand  and  heart 
Lost  are  both  I'll  surely  vow. 

F.  R.,  Jr. 
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We  are  glad  to  welcome  to  our  midst 
a  stranger — The  Hoosier,  published  at 
Indiana  University.  May  this  promis- 
ing baby  grow  to  a  ripe  old  age.  "Vic- 
tor" is  a  story  with  an  O.  Henry 
"punch"  and  "The  Age-Old  Cry  of 
Youth"  an  essay  with  an  appeal  for 
all — the  appeal  of  Romance. 

We  still  maintain  that  The  Occi- 
dent (U.  of  Cal.)  is  our  best  exchange; 
and  it  is  with  some  reluctance  that  we 
admit  this,  being  ourselves  upholders 
of  the  old,  far  East.  Its  contributions, 
beside  showing  a  most  pleasing  varie- 
ty, are  of  nearly  unfailing  excellence. 
In  the  October  number,  Peon  is  a  poem 
of  almost  epic  proportions  and  effect. 

Of  the  magazines  from  women's  col- 
leges, we  think  the  best  is  The  Welles- 
ley  College  Magazine.  Particularly  en- 
joyable in  the  October  number  is  the 
story  entitled  "Two  Parallel  Lines 
Meet  at  Infinity."  "In  Place  of  a 
Voice"  has  also  a  distinct  touch. 

Plato  seems  to  figure  strongly  in  The 
Smith  College  Monthly,  and  "Platon- 
ics" and  "Neo  Platonism"  are  both  well 
done. 

"Two  Burmese  Stories"  give  an  un- 
usual touch  to  The  Mount  Holyoke 
that  is  very  welcome  in  a  college  pub- 
lication. 
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"A  Glimpse  of  Chinese  Poetry"  fur- 
nishes us  with  this  unusual  note  also 
in  "The  Vassar  Miscellany  Monthly. " 
"Poquelin,  The  Fool,"  is  the  work  of  a 
skillful  hand,  but  the  current  number  of 
this  magazine  is  not  up  to  its  usual 
high  standard. 

The  good  work  of  the  Williams 
Literary  Monthly  continues  unabated. 
"Mart  Sands"  is  vigorous  and  original; 
"A  Social  Study  in  Symphonic  Form" 
has  the  prime  requisites  of  true  writ- 
ing— thought  and  originality;  "Sheep's 
Clothing"  has  the  especial  virtue  of 
reality;  and  "Polonaise  and  Palate"  has 
an  interesting  thought. 

The  Wesley  an  Literary  Monthly 
is  interesting  for  the  discussion  it  con- 
tains of  the  wherefore  of  college  peri- 
odicals. We  all  have  our  qualms  on 
this  subject  at  times. 

We  would  further  call  attention  to 
the  superior  appearance  as  to  cover 
design,  paper,  type,  etc.,  of  The  Vassar 
Miscellany  Monthly,  The  Occident 
and  Williams  Literary  Monthly. 
Such  details  are  not  without  their  dis- 
tinct value,  for  those  of  us  who  still 
possess  our   eyes   are  apt  to  use  them. 
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Williams'  Literary  Monthly  ForZ Oc- 
tober. 

Because  I  see  your  profile,  cool  against  the  star- 
bright  sky, 
And  thrill  to  touch  your  passive  hand  with  mine, 
And  feel,  if  I  should  take  you  in  my  arms, 
Suddenly,  strongly,  that  you  would  resign 
Your  lips  to  my  fierce  lips  without  a  cry — 

Because  I  feel  this  thing,  and  God   He  knows  I 

maybe  wrong; 
Since  you  are  but  a  girl  and  I  a  boy, 
Tip-toe  upon  the  threshold  of  large  life, 
The  strange  vicissitudes  of  pain  and  joy 
The  parti-colored  years  may  roll  along — 

Because,  aware  of  this,  I  fear  for  your  sake,  and 

for  mine, 
To  wake  the  things  that  stir  in  me  tonight, 
I  only  touch  your  hand  and  watch  your  eyes, 
Looking  beyond  me  through  the  misty  light 
Out  to  the  heavens  where  the  clear  stars  shine. 
Bennet  F.  Schauffler. 


Wesley  an  Literary  Monthly  for  No- 
vember. 

9t  CJ)urcDiU'0 

There  were  two  eyes  of  violet  hue 

Across  a  table  set  for  two, 
And  all  the  world,  for  aught  I  knew 

Was  just  two  eyes  of  violet  hue; 
Ambrosia  or  Irish  stew 

Would  taste  the  same  and  that  is  true, 
Where  are  two  eyes  of  violet  hue 

Across  a  table  set  for  two. 

Wynne  C.  Stevens. 
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Cfte  TSroken  ©tripe 

HE  executive  officer  arose 
from  his  seat,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  read  the  orders 
for  the  day.  "The  governor 
of  Martinique  invites  the  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Savannah  to  a  reception  at  his 
mansion  this  afternoon.  The  uniform 
will  be  dress  whites.  The  launch 
leaves  at  two.  Mr.  Watson  will  be 
officer  of  the  deck  for  the  afternoon." 
The  young  ensign  thus  designated  was 
the  only  one  of  the  group  to  whom  the 
message  was  not  welcome,  for  the 
summer  in  the  Caribbean  had  been  quite 
uneventful,  and  the  society  of  the  little 
French  capital  held  a  good  name 
throughout  the  Antilles. 

The  noonday  meal  over,  most  of  the 
officers  gathered  to  play  a  few  hands  of 
auction  before  the  afternoon's  business 
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began,  but  two  of  the  company,  who 
seemed  by  mutual  understanding  to  be 
"de  trop,"  started  a  game  of  cribbage  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wardroom.  The 
cause  for  this  distinction  was  a  differ- 
ence in  the  uniform  unnoticeable  to  the 
eye  of  the  uninitiated.  Through  the  gold 
stripe  on  their  insignia  ran  a  narrow 
blue  bar.  It  was  this  bar  which  kept 
them  from  the  free  society  of  the  ward- 
room and  from  prospects  of  a  rise  in 
rank.  They  were  warrant  officers, 
men  who  had  risen,  through  experience 
and  skill,  from  the  foc'sle  to  a  rank 
where  they  could  inhabit  the  ward- 
room country  aft.  Yet  they  ranked  be- 
low the  ensign  a  month  out  of  the 
academy,  and  they  could  go  no  higher. 
And  so  they  sat  at  cribbage,  John 
Hamlin,  the  chief  bos'n,  a  veteran  of 
the  days  of  wooden  ships  and  iron  men, 
and  Peter  Wescott,  chief  machinist, 
whose  years  of  experience  in  navy  en- 
gine rooms  had  made  him  a  master  of 
engineering.  They  did  not  leave  their 
cribbage  when  the  others  arose  to  dress 
for  the  reception. 

The  Savannah  had  once  been  a  crack 
ship  of  the  navy.  At  Santiago,  her  tur- 
ret guns  had  growled  at  the  ships  of 
the  Don  with  telling  effect,  but  now 
her  white  sides  and  slim  yellow  stacks 
stood  out  in  pitiful  contrast  to  the  great 
gray   dreadnaughts    of    the   line.     The 
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flag  at  her  mainmast,  however,  was 
still  able  to  inspire  terror  in  the  hearts 
of  refractory  natives  of  the  Caribbean 
and,  more  than  once,  her  blue  jackets 
had  gone  ashore  to  settle  young  revolu- 
tions. She  had  not  been  in  a  navy  yard 
for  some  time,  and  rust  here  and  there 
streaked  the  white  paint. 

The  sailing  of  the  launch  at  the  four 
bells  left  the  Savannah  in  a  quiet  con- 
dition. Watson  was  pacing  the 
quarterdeck  in  solitary  grandeur,  men- 
tally cursing  the  fate  which  kept  him 
from  the  liberty  party.  Forward,  the 
bugle  had  sounded  for  "scrub  the  wash 
clothes,"  and  the  crew  were  on  their 
knees  in  suds  on  the  foc'sle  that  they 
might  have  spotless  whites  for  the 
morrow's  inspection.  A  liberty  party 
had  gone  ashore  from  their  number, 
too,  but  not  for  the  governor's  recep- 
tion. 

At  three  o'clock,  the  harbor  of  St. 
Pierre  was  a  scene  of  tropical  laziness. 
Not  far  off  lay  a  French  destroyer,  and 
just  beyond  was  the  Olaf,  a  rusty  Nor- 
wegian tramp.  The  big  white  mail 
steamer  had  arrived  that  morning  and 
was  anchored  off  the  quay.  Here  and 
there  native  fishing  boats  moved  lazily 
about,  but  the  harbor  was  so  quiet  that 
the  ships  bells  could  be  heard  from  all 
four  whenever  they  struck  the  half 
hour. 
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Then  at  seven  bells  the  atmosphere 
changed.  Watson  noticed  it,  and  re- 
marked dark  clouds  piling  up  from  the 
south.  At  the  same  time  a  fishing 
boat  went  scudding  past  the  destroyer, 
which  was  immediately  under  way, 
signalling  the  cruiser  as  she  passed.  A 
hurricane  had  struck  the  island,  and 
the  harbor  was  not  a  healthy  place  for 
any  craft  to  be  caught  in  such  a  storm. 
The  call  to  quarters  sounded,  and  Wat- 
son took  his  fjlace  at  the  bridge.  Then 
the  storm  broke  in  its  full  force.  The 
anchors  dragged;  and  as  soon  as  steam 
was  up,  she  headed  for  the  sea.  An- 
other native  boat,  swept  in  by  the  hur- 
ricane, crashed  into  the  stern  of  the 
cruiser,  and  her  crew  of  blacks  went 
down.  There  was  no  time  to  save 
them. 

The  Savannah  had  headed  for  the 
sea,  but  the  collision  carried  away  the 
rudder,  and,  helpless,  she  began  to  drift 
toward  the  Olaf  which  had  also  dragged 
anchor  and  was  heading  for  the  shore. 
The  small  boat  had  piled  up  against 
the  quay,  and  the  destroyer  was  some- 
where outside.  Watson  felt  the  steer- 
ing gear  give  when  the  rudder  went, 
and,  seeing  no  hope,  ordered  the  "aban- 
don ship"  call.  The  Olaf  was  ashore 
within  hailing  distance,  and  the  cruiser 
was  fast  drifting  toward  her.  Hamlin 
heard  the  order  to  abandon  ship. 
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"My  God,  have  you  given  up  hope  sir? 
We   can   steer   with    the   propellers." 

"It's  too  late,  but  take  control  if  you 
can  do  anything." 

The  officer  with  the  broken  stripe 
bawled  out  an  order  to  the  port  an- 
nunciator, for  full  speed  ahead,  and 
ordered  the  starbord  screw  to  re- 
verse. Below  in  the  engine  room, 
Wescott  was  working  the  engines  as 
they  had  never  worked  before.  Slow- 
ly the  old  cruiser  veered  to  starboard. 
The  Olaf  was  fifty  yards  away,  sound- 
ing on  a  reef.  The  sea  seemed  to  lift 
the  Savannah  bodily  on  to  a  like  fate, 
but  still  the  propellers  kept  up  their 
work,  Hamlin  watching  every  momen- 
tary lull  for  a  chance  to  swing  still 
farther.  Watson  stood  watching  him, 
half  in  stupor,  half  in  admiration,  as 
one  in  power  watches  his  functions 
usurped  by  a  far  more  skillful  subor- 
dinate. As  the  cruiser  came  broadside 
to  the  hurricane,  there  was  a  moment 
when  there  seemed  no  hope,  but  the 
old  engines  did  their  work  faithfully, 
she  headed  gradually  into  the  waves, 
and,  leaving  the  Olaf  to  be  smashed  on 
the  reef,  she  headed  for  the  open  sea. 
Once  outside,  Watson  took  the  bos'n 
by  the  hand.  "Hamlin,  if  you  had 
gone  to  Annapolis,  you  would  be  a 
captain  for  this."  And  he  thought  of 
what   would   have   happened    to   him 
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if  the  Savannah  had  piled  up  beside  the 
Olaf  on  the  reef. 

When  the  sea  had  subsided  next  day, 
the  officers  came  aboard.  "Watson, 
you  handled  the  ship  like  a  veteran. 
Congratulations!"  were  the  first  words 
of  the  captain.  "A  veteran  didhandle 
the  ship,  sir,"  was  the  ensign's  reply, 
transferring  the  glory  where  it  was  due. 
Hamlin  was  praised  for  his  conduct, 
he  was  recommended  for  a  medal,  and 
there  were  possibilities  of  a  position 
on  a  ship  of  the  big  fleet;  but  that 
evening,  after  the  Filipinos  had  cleared 
away  the  tables,  the  line  officers  sat 
down  to  whist,  and  Hamlin  played  his 
usual  game  of  cribbage  with  Wescott. 
R.  G.  Albion,   '18. 
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©mc&en's  ©pinning  @ong 

My  repose  is  gone, 
My  heart  is  sore; 
I  shall  not  regain  it, 
No  nevermore. 


Where  I  have  him  not 
With  death  is  fraught — 
The  world  so  fair, 
A  desert  bare. 

My  poor  head  whirls 
With  crazed  smart; 
My  wretched  mind 
Is  torn  apart. 

My  repose  is  gone, 
My  heart  is  sore; 
I  shall  not  regain  it, 
No  nevermore. 

For  his  sake  only, 
I  gaze  e'er  without; 
For  his  sake  only, 
I  go  out. 

His  noble  pace, 

His  bearing  so  grand, 

And  his  lips  so  smiling, 

And  his  proud  eyes'  command. 

His  flowing  words  are 
Magic  bliss, 
His  hand's  warm  clasp, 
And  ah  his  kiss! 
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My  repose  is  gone, 
My  heart  is  sore; 
I  shall  not  regain  it 
No  nevermore. 

My  bosom  yearns 
For  him  at  last. 
Ah  might  I  clasp  him 
And  hold  him  fast. 

And  kiss  him  with 
My  ev'ry  breath  — 
Beneath  his  kisses 
To  swoon  to  death. 

Goethe. 


B.  A. 
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©ID  IBoofe* 

LD  Wine,  old  books,  old 
friends!"  Delightful  trinity, 
which  is  vouchsafed  to  but 
few  of  us  here  below!  I 
must  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that 
through  poverty  and  a  certain  inheri- 
tance of  Puritanism,  which  throughout 
the  sixty  years  of  my  life  has  proven  in- 
eradicable, I  am  debarred  from  the  full 
enjoyment  of  fine  old  wines.  Further 
I  must  say  that,  on  account  of  a  certain 
abstracted,  phlegmatic  manner,  which 
casts  a  seeming  chill  over  the  true 
warmth  of  my  affections,  I  am  not  rich 
in  friendships.  Those  who  would  be 
my  friends  sit  silently  uncomfortable  in 
my  study,  and  yearn  for  the  tobacco 
which  I  have  neglected  in  my  absent- 
mindedness  to  offer  them.  However 
it  is  not  mere  heartlessness  which 
prompts  me  thus  to  play  the  inhospita- 
ble host.  Rather,  my  excessive  affec- 
tion for  old  books,  which  has  caused 
me  so  often  to  weary  my  guests  with 
impassioned  praises  for  the  beauties  of 
some  old  binding,  is  to  be  blamed  for 
my  comparative  friendliness. 

These  friendships  of  flesh  and  blood, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  such  tender, 
delicate  plants,  that  I  seem  never  able 
to   nurture   them    into   blooming    ma- 
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turity.  They  demand  such  fore- 
thought, constant  care,  and  shielding 
from  every  chilling  wind  that  blows, 
that  such  an  old,  absent-minded  and  in- 
efficient gardener  as  myself  is  destined, 
it  seems,  to  have  small  success  in  their 
cultivation.  Moreover  I  have  come 
with  years  to  know  that,  in  things  of 
the  present,  such  as  these  friendships, 
which  have  their  being  in  perpetual 
change,  there  can  be  no  real  perfection. 
I  must  confess,  though  it  be  a  sign  of 
weakness  or  of  age,  that  I  find  small 
solace  in  the  fluctuating  present  where 
naught  has  attained  that  completion 
which  my  contemplative  faculty  de- 
mands. For  this  reason  I  love  the 
dim  past,  which  has  attained  at  least 
that  perfection  of  the  course  which  has 
been  run.  There,  there  is  no  demand 
for  my  active  participation,  no  more 
warring,  no  more  offending  of  friends. 
All  is  lapped  'round  by  an  eternal  peace, 
now;  and  this  old,  worry-distracted 
head  of  mine,  turns  more  and  more,  as 
the  swift  years  pass,  back  to  meditate 
upon  the  life  which  has  been  lived  and 
the  word  which  has  been  written. 

And  so  it  is  that  an  old  book  is  my 
special  love,  and  the  perfection  of  its 
friendship  intoxicates  me  with  a  far 
richer  pleasure  than  could  much  fine 
wine.  For,  through  converse  with  it, 
I  am  lifted  out  of  my  present  life,  with 
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its  distracting  incompleteness,  into  the 
Past,  where  I  may  stand  apart  like  a 
god,  in  peaceful  meditation,  and  view 
the  scenes  which  have  been  woven  by 
the  loom  of  the    past  and   now  stand 

there  in  rich  tapestries  before  me 

Besides  an  old  book  is  not  offended  by 
even  the  grossest  tactlessness.  It 
yields  its  all  to  me  at  my  request,  and 
demands  from  me  in  return  only  my 
time,  which  I  ought  never  to  grudge  in 
such  company. 

Old  books  are  truly  old  friends  to  me. 
From  an  early  age,  I  have  loved  them 
with  a  love  that  was  not  born  to  die.... 
Can  I  forget  how  as  a  child  I  fell  in 
first  with  a  company  of  venerable 
tomes,  which  had  been  convened  in  si- 
lent, sage,  communion,  for  a  long  and 
dusty  period,  in  the  gray  half-light  of 
my  grandfather's  lumber-room?  It 
was  a  ghostly  afternoon  when,  high  up 
in  the  mysterious  attic,  clandestinely, 
I  made  their  acquaintance.  I  had  been 
forbidden  this  cobwebby  heaven  by  a 
well  meaning  relative  who  evidently 
believed  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  god- 
liness. Moreover,  on  this  afternoon,  I 
had  been  deputed  to  perform  certain 
duties  about  the  household.  But  since, 
through  this  notable  act  of  double  dis- 
obedience, I  was  introduced  to  a  wholly 
new  and  fascinating  world,  I  can  by  no 
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effort  reduce  myself  to  penitence  there- 
for. 

Time  has  not  altered  me;  and,  per- 
haps even  more  frequently  now,  do  I 
disobey  the  call  of  pressing,  present  du- 
ties to  bury  myself  in  some  "Nine 
Daies  Wonder,"  or  retreat  from  the 
cares  of  the  day  into  the  time  when 
the  naive  Pepys,  with  his  many-sided 
inquisitiveness,  lived  and  saw  life  pass. 
Ah,  yes,  too  often  for  my  temporal 
good,  has  some  seductive  "Samuel 
Holland,  Gent,"  led  me  away  through 
the  formless  mazes  of  his  "Mock  Ro- 
mance" or  some  deluded  Dr.  Dee  en- 
veloped me  in  the  misty  atmosphere  of 
astrological  and  alchemical  dreams 
wherein  he  had  his  being.  Yet  an  in- 
nocent, helpful,  almost  holy  joy  at- 
tends me  in  these  idle  pursuits;  and  de- 
mons of  today  that  hound  me  fall  si- 
lent here  for  a  while.  Why  should  I 
ever  grudge  myself  these  golden  hours? 

Before  me  on  my  desk,  as  I  write,  a 
baker's  dozen  of  my  oldest  friends 
stand  in  a  row  and  eye  me  with  a  sober, 

dusty  look Somehow  their  presence 

makes  me  thoughtful,  for  they  have  a 
pensive,  autumnal  look — gold  and  biown 
— as  though  they  too  were  but  biding 
that  time  when  final  verdicts  are 
passed  upon  us  all.  But,  you,  my  ven- 
erable friends,  have  small  need  to  doubt 
of  good  returns  on  that  day!    You  who 
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have  carried  in  your  old  hearts,  pictures 
of  that  happy  time  when  you  were 
born,  and  even  yet  display  them  so 
willingly — you  should  not  be  sad,  de- 
spairing of  your  just  deserts.  You  who 
in  that  fine  old  courtly  style,  which, 
alas,  has  vanished  from  this  earth,  pro- 
claim good  moral  maxims  to  a  world's 
deaf  ear  nor  cease  in  the  good  work  for 
weariness  nor  age,  you  shall  not  go 
unrewarded     when     the      wise     shall 

judge! It  seems  to  me  that  you,  old 

"Taciti  Opera"  there,  are  smiling  at 
my  mellow  moralizing.      Indeed  your 

sombre  looks  have  led  me  far But 

perhaps  you  are  merely  tickled  to  get 
such  meed  of  praise  from  anyone,  you 
who  are  so  often  slighted? 

I  could  love  old  books  for  their  bind- 
ings alone.  The  stately  dignity  of  vol- 
umes cloaked  in  time-aged  leather 
pleases  me  as  no  new  book,  however 
rich  in  design,  is  able  to  do.  Their 
garb  is  not  your  paper,  imitation  leather 
of  today.  Worthy  old  books  are  clad 
in  solid,  serviceable  coats,  which  are 
not  built  to  wear  merely  for  the  life- 
time of  some  ephemeral  fashion. 
They  are  clad,  as  our  great  grandfathers 
were,  in  suits  constructed  for  service 
and  for  lasting  beauty.  They  have  not 
all,  however,  the  Puritanical  distaste 
for  ornament  thank  heaven!  Even  old 
"Robertson's  Scotland,"  from    whom 
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one  might  expect  at  least  a  Presbyterian 
aspect,  is  gilded  with  elaborate  designs, 
not  gaudy  to  be  sure,  yet  far  from  se- 
vere. On  the  other  hand,  old  "Dry- 
den's  Fables"  here  stands  a  bit  aloof, 
and  looks-out  with  a  rather  Neo-classi- 
cal appearance,  as  if  to  say,  "Why 
should  old  Robertson  be  clad  so  gro- 
tesquely?"     What     a     comfortable 

feeling  comes  over  me,  when,  upon 
closer  scrutiny,  I  see  that  the  unknown 
hand  which  laid  the  gilded  tooling  on 
old  "Montaigne's"  brown  coat  has  de- 
viated from  the  cold  regularity  of  per- 
fection— has  missed  a  stitch,  as  it 
were! This  very  irregularity  ex- 
cites me  pleasantly;  for,  being  fortunate 
enough  not  to  have  the  facts  of  the 
situation  to  hamper  me,  I  am  at  liber- 
ty to  speculate  upon  what  bearded 
journeyman-binder,  or  what  rubicund 
apprentice  may  have  executed  the 
pleasing  blunder.  What,  my  fine 
workman,  was  it  too  frequent  potations 
of  gin  and  water  that  made  thy  hand  to 
tremble  so?  Or  were  thy  none-too- 
vivid  wits  gone  a-wool-gathering  to 
where  the  buxom  maiden  of  thy  choice 
sat,  sunning  herself  before  the  trellised 
cottage  door?....  Indeed,  old  books,  for 
me,  are  dusty,  leaded  window  panes, 
through  which  the  yearning  fancy  may 
look  back  into  the  dim,  peaceful  past. 
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It  is  precisely  this  warm  human  asso- 
ciation, which  hovers  about  and  is  the 
soul  of  an  old  book,  which  inclines  me 
to  prefer  to  read  an  addition  of  Mon- 
taigne of  the  year  1759  rather  than  to 
profit  by  the  much  more  legible  modern 
work  with  its  shiny  perfection,  and 
its  mechanical  smell  of  printer's  ink. 
This  new  book  here — a  cold  machine 
has  struck  it  off  in  glaring  black  and 
white.  No  heart  throb  attended  its 
birth.  It  has  lived  with  but  one  gen- 
eration of  men.  Few  and  careless 
hands  have  held  it.  Between  its  tint- 
ed covers  only  contemporary  noses  have 

been  poked As  for  the    perfume    of 

antique  leather  in  decay,  not  all  the  fine 
colognes  of  fashion  can  come  nigh  it. 
Decaying  matter  it  is  to  be  sure,  and 
earthy;  yet  somehow  it  smells  of  the 
soul,  and  is  appreciated  by  the  mind 
rather  than  by  the  senses.  It  calls  up 
pleasant  pictures  of  the  now,  changeless 
past  which  I  love,  and  is  thus  especial- 
ly dear  to  me. 

I  have  only  pity  for  the  man  who, 
finding  himself  in  some  antiquarian 
book-shop,  sniffs  the  fragrant  atmos- 
phere in  dainty  fear  and  trembling,  lest 
terrible  noxious  germs  should  attack 
him  there....  Now  I  am  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that  germs  are  dangerous.  And  I 
say,  when  the  love  you  have  for  your 
hobby,    put    on  the    scales,    bears   not 
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weight  enough  to  overbalance  any 
germ,  or  colony  of  germs,  with  names 
however  long,  wash  your  hands  of  it! 
As  for  me,  I  am  not  to  be  turned  back 
by  the  charge  of  so  microscopic  an 
enemy.  Your  dainty  coward  is  de- 
barred from  one  of  the  keenest  pleas- 
ures of  the  world  of  old  books — the 
chase.  It  is  like  searching  for  nepenthe 
to  me;  and,  in  the  hunt  itself,  forgetful- 
ness  of  present  distractions  and  contra- 
dictions is  attained.  The  supreme  ex- 
citement of  the  long  anticipated  "find," 
is  more  than  reward  for  any  hardships 
undergone  in  the  search.  What  a  joy- 
ful, tremulous  moment  when,  treasure 
in  hand,  you  emerge  from  the  dim  aisle 
of  book-shelves  and  stand  before  the 
dealer.  You  assume  a  disinterested 
air,  and  fear  the  cruel,  commercial 
man,  suspecting  your  elation,  may  ele- 
vate the  price  above  your  short  reach. 
And  then  the  joyous  home -bringing, 
with  pauses  by  every  lighted  shop- 
window,  to  feast  the  eyes  that  cannot 
wait  until  the  home  fireside  be  reached. 
And  when  once  you  are  speedily  ar- 
rived, and  are  fixed  deep  in  the  arm- 
chair before  your  own  ruddy  hearth, 
the  second  more  perfect  stage  of  the 
pleasure  begins.  You  have  leisure  for 
contemplation.  Commercial  shopkeep- 
ers and  the  cruel  contradictions  of  this 
life    are  very  dim  remembrances  now 
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and  soon  will  have  fled  away  complete- 
ly, like  spectres  vanishing  before  an 
exorcism.  And  painful  thoughts  of 
friends,  estranged  by  tactlessness,  can 
have  no  long  duration  in  presence  of 
the  intoxicating  friendship  for  the  an- 
cient book  in  hand.  Is  not  this,  in 
spirit,  what  Omar  meant,  when  he 
said: 

"Ah,  my  beloved,  fill  the  cup  that  clears 
Today  of  past  Regrets  and  Future  Fears?" 

For  Omar,  the  oblivion  of  the  grape; 
for  me,  mat  of  some  antique  tome! 

Hal  S.  White. 
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Ctoiligftt 

We  sat  by  the  hut  of  a  fisher 
And  we  looked  out  on  the  sea, 

While  evening  mists  were  creeping 
Or  climbed  to  heights  more  free. 

The  lights  in  the  light-house  sparkled 
With  new-born  radiance  keen; 

Far  in  the  distant  offing 
One  ship  could  still  be  seen. 

We  spoke  then  of  storm  and  shipwreck, 

Of  sailors  and  their  life, 
And  how  'twixt  sky  and  water 

Both  joy  and  fear  are  rife. 

We  spoke,  too,  of  shores  untravelled 
Of  Southland  and  Northland  fair, 

And  of  the  strange,  strange  people 
And  stranger  customs  there. 

By  the  Ganges  is  perfume,  and  sunlight 
Like  gold,— tall  forests  of  teak 

Where  a  charming,  silent  people 
Soft  prayers  to  the  lotus  speak. 

In  Lapland  the  people  are  grimy 

Flat-headed,  wide-mouthed,  and  small; 

They  squat  by  the  fire,  or  they  cook  there 
The  fish — and  they  jabber  and  squall. 

The  maids  then  were  still  as  they  listened 
And  at  last  we  spoke  no  more; 

The  ship  was  lost  in  the  darkness, 
And  night  was  over  the  shore. 

Heine. 

F.  R. 
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a  ©crap  of  paper 

NEARLY  lost  my  job.  I 
lost  my  reputation  for  res- 
pectability. I  lost  the  trust- 
ing confidence  of  my  wife. 
Is  that  enough  for  the  Claims  Depart- 
ment of  the  Recording  Angel,  or  shall 
I  reveal  more  sickening  details  ?  I 
think  I  can  stand  on  history's  page  as 
Belgium's  double — a  martyr  to  a  scrap 
of  paper.  On  two  counts  I  am  guilty: 
to  wit,  in  being  careless  with  my  per- 
sonal business  affairs;  to  wit,  in  culti- 
vating the  acquaintance  of  Anton  Aar- 
onsky.  But  I  made  friends  with  Anton 
under  the  vague  impression  that  he  was 
learning  his  uncle's  business.  No  such 
limitations  for  Anton;  his  field  was 
learning  everybody's  business. 

I  was  never  surprised  when  Anton 
blessed  me  unexpectedly  with  a  visit, 
either  at  home  or  at  the  office.  What 
did  surprise  me  when  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion  was  the  support  that 
that  Anton  had.  Back  of  his  impu- 
dent figure  in  the  doorway,  were 
grouped  three  females,  which  Anton 
had  very  patently  not  selected  for 
beauty.  As  I  was  never  less  glad  to 
see  Anton,  he  came  in  blithely  and 
waved  in  his  Chamber  of  Horrors, 
with  an  intimation  of  my  approaching 
welcome. 
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"Charley,"  gurgled  Anton,  in  his 
oily,  disagreeable  way,  "meet  the 
Price  sisters,  the  Misses  Lottie,  Sarah, 
and  Jane,  reading  from  left  to  right." 

"Charmed,"  said  Lottie  on  the  left. 

"Charmed,"  echoed  Sarah  in  the 
middle. 

"Charmed,"  chorused  Jane  from  the 
right. 

And  charmed  they  must  have  been. 
I  should  hate  to  accuse  Nature  in  her 
most  frivolous  moment  of  having  con- 
cocted any  trio  as  hideous  as  these 
three  charming  sisters.  Anton  very 
hospitably  gave  them  chairs,  and  killed 
on  my  lips  my  alibi  of  work.  Then, 
having  assumed  the  role  of  manager  of 
this  Inquisition,  he  opened  the  conver- 
sation. 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  "I  have  brought 
the  mountains  to  Mahomet." 

This  then  was  the  charm  they  bore. 
They  were  perchance  daughters  of  the 
Great  Stone  Face.  But  Anton,  playing 
his  little  part  of  Warwick  to  perfec- 
tion; would  not  leave  me  to  revery. 

"Miss  Price,"  he  lubricated,  "you 
may  state  your  mission  now  I  think, 
with  every  expectation  of  getting  a 
favorable — " 

"But,  Anton,  and  dear  ladies,"  I  de- 
murred, "if  this  has  anything  to  do 
with  mittens  for  the  Poles,  or  bonnets 
for  the    Belgians,    or    scarfs    for    the 
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Serbs,  I'm  through.  They  are  only 
without  countries  about  the  size  of 
Jersey  City,  and  I'm  smoking  cheap 
cigarettes  for  their  sake  now." 

Miss  Price  secured  recognition  from 
Speaker  Anton. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Banks,"  she  said,  (she  ah- 
ed  directly  from  the  soul  with  no  cut- 
out,) "as  much  as  we  deplore  this 
frightful  war,  our  mission  has  to  do 
with  the  soul." 

She  ceased  and  the  caricatures  ah-ed 
in  unison  with  eyes  directed  toward 
Heaven,  but  stopped  by  our  new  steel 
ceiling.  It  is  well  that  she  did  stop  at 
this  reference  to  my  soul;  I  nearly  stop- 
ped myself.  My  soul  had  been  so  much 
out  of  my  thoughts  for  five  years  that 
I  had  never  even  included  it  among  my 
intangible  assets.  But  I  determined  to 
make  no  break  through  ignorance.  I 
sat  tight  and  blew  it  back  at  Miss  Price. 

"We're  to  have  a  meeting — "  said 
the  Left. 

"And  we  would  like  to — "  said  the 
Middle. 

"Have  you  come,"  ended  the  Right. 

"This  is  a  sort  of  surprise,"  inter- 
rupted Anton,  "these  ladies  are  emis- 
saries from  the  New  Vision  Club.  At 
their  meeting,  tomorrow  night,  they 
want  you  to  be  the  guest  of  honor. 
There  and  then,  the  mystery  will  be 
revealed." 
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Mystery.  Rot!  There  was  no  mys- 
tery about  the  New  Vision.  It  was 
the  newest  thing  in  visions  that  I  had 
seen  pass  the  office  door  in  five  years. 
If  I  had  not  seen  Anton  picking  out  his 
afternoon  smoke  and  his  evening's 
smoke  and  his  tomorrow  morning's 
smoke  from  my  upper  left-hand  desk 
drawer,  I  might  have  called  it  a  bad 
dream.     But  I  fell  under  the  spell. 

"I'll  be  charmed."  I  lied,  "Where 
shall  I  meet  the  New  Vision?" 

"At  our  rooms  on  Highland  Avenue," 
responded  Miss  Lottie  Price. 

The  charm  worked  wonders.  An- 
ton guided  his  Rough  on  Rats  away. 
That  noon  I  lied  for  the  the  first  time 
to  my  wife.  And  I  lied  with  all  the 
lack  of  originality  of  an  idiot  and  got 
away  with  it.  I  sprang  the  "business 
at  the  office"  gag  and  suffocated  her.  I 
made  my  way  clear  for  the  New  Vis- 
ion. 

II 

Highland  Avenue  itself  wasn't  very 
auspicious  that  evening.  I  passed  three 
policemen  within  four  blocks  and  an 
unlucky  sign  like  that  always  spoils 
my  whole  evening.  The  rooms  on 
Highland  Avenue  occupied  by  the  New 
Vision  Club,  I  found,  by  inquiry,  were 
up  one  flight  over  a  barber  shop.  I 
climbed  the  stairs,  each  one  a  rung  to 
a  new  vision,  and  knocked  at  the  portals 
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of  the  three  train  wreckers.  My  own 
Anton,  wearing  one  of  the  many  ties 
that  I  have  missed  lately,  ushered  me 
in.  Evidently  I  had  arrived  late.  The 
waiting  room  of  these  great  Opticians 
was  filled  with  twenty  or  thirty  weak 
sighted  mortals  like  myself.  Lottie 
Price  came  toward  me. 

"Brother  Banks,"  she  gurgled,  "for 
such  we  may  call  you  now  that  you 
have  entered  the  room  of  It  Brother 
Banks,  let  me  introduce  you  to  the 
comrades  in  the  cause." 

She  piloted  me  around  the  hall.  Each 
comrade  I  met  convinced  me  that  I  had 
been  inveigled  into  a  Nihilist  society. 
Anton  and  I  were  the  only  human 
males  there;  all  the  rest  had  their  faces 
incognito  behind  dirty  beards  and  tor- 
toise shell  glasses.  I  should  have  felt 
much  easier  with  them  if  I  had  left  my 
watch  at  home. 

Comrade  Lottie  took  me  from  these 
Russian  mattresses  to  the  women's 
department.  They  looked  like  the 
bargain  basement.  My  first  impres- 
sion was  that  they  were  the  rest  of  a 
large  Price  family. 

"Sister  Cratty,"  she  announced, 
"meet  Him — Comrade  Banks." 

"Oh,  oh,"  cried  Sister  Cratty,  "is  it 
possible  that  my  eyes  rest  on  the  mor- 
tal shadow  of  him — " 
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" Sister,"  I  interrupted,  "you  talk  too 
much  like  an  obituary.  That's  no  pleas- 
ant thought  to  start  the  evening  with." 

But  Sister  Cratty  was  beyond  words; 
she  had  sunk  to  her  chair  with  an  ex- 
pression of  exhausting  ecstacy. 

"Miss  Price,"  I  said,  "it's  useless 
just  as  I  thought.  The  woman  simply 
can't  stand  the  strain  of  looking  at  rne. 
I'd  like  to  be  a  Mormon  but  I've  got  a 
strong  New  England  conscience." 

"Hush!"  reproved  Miss  Price,  "do 
not  let  such  profane  language  pass  your 
lips.  Take  the  seat  of  honor,  and  I  will 
call  the  meeting." 

She  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
started  in  on  what  promised  to  be  the 
speech  of  the  evening.  I  followed  her 
as  far  as  the  New  Vision  and  just 
when  the  Vision  was  about  to  be  re- 
vealed, I  caught  sight  of  a  vicious,  mur- 
derous Nihilist  that  I  had  not  met. 
Nor  was  I  very  particular  to  make  her 
acquaintance.  I  was  trying  to  figure 
out  how  I  was  going  to  get  down  stairs 
without  getting  on  the  wrong  end  of  a 
murder,  and  had  reckoned  down  to 
minutes  when  the  dozen  or  more  brig- 
ands were  to  make  a  combined  assault 
on  me,  when  I  heard  my  name  men- 
tioned by  the  speaker. 

"Brother  Banks  is  the  new  leader," 
Lottie  Price  was  saying,  "for  in  him 
glows  the  true  light  that  we  have  so 
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feebly  endeavored  to  kindle.  The  New 
School,  the  New  Vision  of  the  Poetry 
of  the  World  (she  seemed  to  speak 
in  capitals)  will  be  a  success  since  we 
have  this  prophet.  I  realized  how 
feeble  and  groping  were  my  lines  on 
'Beauty  and  Higher  Mathematics,' 
when  I  read  his  lines  to  a  departed 
love,  'Memoranda.'  He,  our  new 
Poet,  sees  the  world  as  it  is  in  num- 
bers, he  sees  the  mathematics  of  the 
Universe.  But  I  will  say  no  more.  I 
will  read." 

And  she  read.  I  listened  in  alarm. 
These  people  were  not  only  Nihilists, 
but  maniacs  with  an  intense  attach- 
ment to  me.  I  had  never  cared  for 
such  affections.  They  are  subject  to 
sudden  reversal.     What  I  heard  was: 

Memoranda 

"Buy  two  new  chairs, 

Pay  for  the  December  grocery  bill, 

Thirty-four  samples  to  Green, 

Ten  per-cent  off  on  the  Graves'  deal, 

Two  new  collars,  size  fifteen. 

Twenty-two  cents  cash." 

She  paused,  and  the  storm  broke 
loose.  This  little  band  of  cutthroats 
showed  their  simple  glee  by  stamping 
on  the  floor  and  whistling.  I  was  too 
far  gone  for  any  exhibition  of  joy;  I  was 
giving  my  sense  of  humor  a  long  lease 
of  life.  The  man  on  my  left  leaned 
over  to  me  in  all  his  brigand's  make-up. 
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"Splendidly  done,  Brother  Banks," 
he  complimented,  "you  have  attained 
the  heights  far  above  us." 

"Of  course,"  I  replied,  making  it 
unanimous. 

"You  see  clearly,"  he  continued. 

"Why  not?"  I  interrupted,  "I  have 
the  New  Vision." 

But  I  didn't  care  to  bandy  words  all 
night  with  a  Russian  peasant  who  talk- 
ed like  a  college  professor.  I  advanced 
to  the  priestess  of  medieval  beauty. 

''Miss  Price,"  I  begged,  "may  I  have 
my  masterpiece?  It  really  needs  some 
revision.  The  line  about  twenty-two 
cents  cash  isn't  really  correct.  I've 
only  got  carfare." 

She  beamed  upon  me  as  only  an  ice- 
berg can  beam  and  handed  me  my  mas- 
terpiece. 

"Like  all  true  artists,"  she  comment- 
ed "you  are  never  satisfied.  You  must 
always  be  polishing,  refining,  work- 
mg. 

"Yes,"  I  admitted,  "the  work  theory 
is  absolutely  correct.  I  see  no  pros- 
pect of  any  change  in  that  field." 

I  turned  to  Anton  who  grinned  at  me 
with  an  inviting  leer  of  proprietorship. 

"Come,  Anton,"  I  said,  "we  must  be 
going  along.  This  New  Vision  is  kind 
of  hard  on  the  eyesight  and  I  don't 
think  I  can  stand  much  more  of  it." 
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Thus  we  departed  from  the  New 
Vision.  I  had  seen  that  Anton  was 
sickening  of  his  practical  joke  and  de- 
termined to  carry  it  through  with  a 
vengeance.  If  I  had  had  over  an  ounce 
of  gray  matter  rattling  around  in  my 
head  I  should  have  put  on  smoked 
glasses  and  chased  the  New  Vision 
away;  but  it  was  the  New  Vision 
that  did  the  chasing. 
Ill 

Several  days  later,  when  I  had  al- 
most forgotten  the  episode,  my  office 
door  opened  and  Lottie  Price  entered. 
She  stood  still  at  the  entrance  and  gave 
me  a  destructive  look. 

"Brother,  true  soul,"  she  cooed,  "are 
we  alone?" 

"We  may  be  now,"  I  granted,  "but 
I  don't  think  it  will  last  long.  I've  got 
a  sudden  yearning  for  company." 

"Hush,"  she  commanded,  "I  have  a 
mission.     Something  sent  me  here." 

"Worse  luck,"  I  breathed,  "I'd  like 
to  have  the  return  address.  What  is 
the  mission  today?" 

"I  come  on  love's  errand,"  she  sigh- 
ed, "I  am  urged  on  by  our  immortal 
truth,  that  One  and  One  make  One." 

Even  then  I  didn't  detect  her  diabol- 
ical plan.  I  really  thought  this  mission 
was  a  part  of  the  New  Vision;  in  truth, 
it  was  part  of  her  old  vision,  keen  as 
ever  at  the  sight  of  game. 
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"Your  interpretation  of  the  universe," 
she  resumed,  "has  convinced  me  that 
we  are  kindred  souls,  tuned  into  mathe- 
matical unity  by  the  Great  Algebraic 
Symbol." 

"Ah,"  I  said,  half-amusedly,  "I  see 
your  point  at  last.  I  sympathize  with 
you,  Miss  Price,  but  the  truth  is  that  I 
am  married." 

"It  is  of  no  importance,"  she  stated, 
"the  great  truth  demands  that  One  be 
taken  from  One  so  that  One  may  be 
added  to  One  to  make  One." 

"Miss  Price,"  I  demanded,  "do  you 
know  what  you're  talking  about?  It  is 
bad  enough  as  arithmetic  but  its  insuf- 
ferable morally." 

Nothing  daunted,  she  fell  to  her 
knees  in  front  of  my  desk. 

"Something  tells  me,"  she  murmur- 
ed as  she  stretched  out  her  hands  to 
me,  "that  in  this  posture  I  can  win  you 
to  the  True  Addition." 

'What  immediately  followed  sounds 
like  the  ravings  of  Sinbad.  It  sounds 
like  fiction  but  it  didn't  have  a  happy 
ending.  The  two  doors  to  my  office 
opend  simultaneously,  and  my  two 
bosses  entered — my  wife  and  the  man 
who  hires  me. 

"Charley,"  cried  my  wife. 

"Banks,"  boomed  the  boss. 
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With  my  full  name  given  in  this  em- 
phatic fashion,  I  felt  unduly  self-con- 
scious, uncomfortably  so. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  scene?" 
demanded  my  wife,  "this  female  and 
this  scene?" 

Lottie  Price  rose  to  her  feet  and 
turned  upon  my  wife. 

"Are  you  the  'Mrs.  Banks?"  she 
asked  coldly. 

"I  am,"  snapped  my  wife,  "and  who 
are  you?" 

Lottie  for  the  first  time  failed  for 
words.  She  stood  for  a  moment  in 
embarassed  silence,  then  rushed  to  the 
door.  Meanwhile  I  had  nearly  caught 
brain  fever  chasing  up  an  excuse. 

"Sh,"  I  said  coldly,  "you  people 
should  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  You 
have  chilled  an  artistic  temperament — 
perhaps  forever." 

"I  don't  want,"  said  my  wife,  getting 
angrier  every  moment,  "to  hear  tom- 
fool expressions.  What  was  that  old 
cat  doing  in  your  office?" 

"Madam,"  I  informed  her,  "I  am  a 
dramatic  coach — she  is  my  pupil.  I 
have  been  filling  out  our  scanty  income 
in  this  manner,  but  you  seem  to  have 
ruined  it  all." 

I  turned  to  the  window  and  sat  in 
defiant  anger.  Gradually  I  heard  the 
ice  melt  and  break  up.  Then  the  fresh- 
et came,  and  I  was  obliged  to  dam  the 
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flow  with  magnanimous  forgiveness. 
Even  to  the  boss  I  extended  the  right 
hand  of  forgiveness. 

The  peculiar  thing  was  that  I  got 
away  with  it.  My  wife  is  an  innocent 
violet,  but  I  can't  always  keep  this  lie 
of  mine  straight  in  my  conversation. 
My  only  hope  is  that  Lottie  will  bring 
a  breach  of  promise  suit  with  lots  of 
press  notice.  In  that  case,  I  can  go  on 
in  vaudeville,  out  in  Wyoming  or  Mon- 
tana, at  a  hundred  a  week,  and  can  be 
free  from  the  devilish  affection  of  An- 
ton, the  Terrible. 

E.  H.  Blanchard. 
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Immortality,  Erik  Achorn,  '17,  276 

Memories,  Jacob  F.  Weintz,  ex.  '15,  259 

Mirth  of  War,  L.  O.  Colter,  '18,  355 

Modus  Vivendi,  S.  M.  Brown,  '16,  355 

Montenegro,  Erik  Achorn,  '17,  344 
Path  of  Yesteryear,  The,  E.  H.  Blanchard, 

'17,  283 

Retrospection,  Forbes  Rickard,  Jr.,  '17,  330 

Shakespeare,  Erik  Achorn,  '17,  316 

Sirmio,  C.  H.  Crosby,  '17,  422 

Sonnet,  R.  L.  Atwood,  '19,  254 

Threnody,  A,  Forbes  Rickard,  Jr.,   '17,  392 

To  N— ,  H.  S.  White,  '17,  418 

To  The  Pseudo— Stoic,  Erik  Achorn,  '17,  361 
Twilight,  Forbes  Rickard,  Jr.,  '17, 

DEPARTMENTS 

Editor's  Easy  Chair,  The,  E.  A.,       263,  234,  331 

Exchanges                                                     308,  226 


STAR  LUNCH  170  Maine  Street 

CLARK  WEYBRANT,  Prop. 

Open  from  7  A.    M.  to  Midnight 

Brann's  Barber  Shop 

Is  in  every  way 
Convenient,  Sanitary,  Up-to-date 

Your  Patronage  is  Solicited  for  Satisfactory  Work 

ELECTRICITY  and  a   full  line  of 

Electric  Appliances 

For  sale  by  the 

Bath  &  Brunswick  Light  &  Power  Go. 
Brunswick,  Me. 

THE  RECORD  PRESS 
BRUNSWICK,    MAINE 

Please  mention  Quill  when  patronizing  Advertisers 


Are  You  Going  to 

Need  a  New  Dress 

Suit  ? 

Fall  House  Parties  will  soon  be 

here.     We  can  sell  you  a  dress  suit, 

tailored  to  your  measure,  from 

$30.00  up,  at 

The    College   Shop 

J.  A.  Slocum,  '13 


JOHN  G.  CO  BURN 
TAILOR. 

240  Main   Street,  Lewiston,  Me. 


Please  mentionQuill  when  patronizing  Advertisers 


For  a  Fine  Line  of 

CHOCOLATES 

CALL     AT 

Allen's  Drug  Store 

A.  W.  BUTLER 

All  Kinds  of  Catering 

Next  Door  to  Pastime 
KENNEBEC  FRUIT  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

Choice   Fruits  and  Confectionery 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL 
142  Maine  St.,   Brunswick,  Maine 


GET  THE  HABIT 

Buy*  your  Furnishings  at 

BILLIE  FALL'S  MEN'S  SHOP 

103  MAINE  STREET 

Let  us  make  you  a  Suit  or  Overcoat.     Agents  for  the 

L  System  Young  Men's  Clothing,  Arrow  Collars  and 

Shirts.     We  Clean,  Press,  and  Repair  Clothing. 

Agents  for  the  Bath  Steam  Dye  House. 

W.  A.  FALL,  Prop. 

Please  mention  Quill  when  patronizing  Advertisers 


Big  Showing 

OF 

Young    Men's   Overcoats 
$12.50  to  $25 

E.  S.  Bod  well  &  Son 
Brunswick 

THE  FISKE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Everett  O.  Fiske  &  Co.,  Proprietors 

2A  Park  Street,  Boston 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
809  Title  Bldg.,  Birmingham  Ala. 
28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
317  Masonic  Temple,  Denver 
514  Journal  Bldg.,  Portland 
261  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley 
533  Cit.  Bk.  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 
Agency  Manual  Sent  on  Application 

Please  mention  Quill  when  patronizing  Advertiser 


